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| (1) | 
/ Friendly Advice to the Correfour of the Engliſh Preſs LT 


"ot 


I at OXFORD. 


SIR 


3 
S dutiful and loving Children, who can- patiently and wiſely be- 
hold the changes and decays of their aged Parents, (the common 
fate of all earthly things) can-neither with patience nor Glence 
ſee violent hands laid on them; haſtening thert'to 'ruine; no mote 
could 1, being naturally Engliſh, 'ahd a lover of Engliſh, without 
much trouble of mind, begetting at length this neceſſary Vindication, behold 
our Mother Tongue ſo preſumptuouſly handled by you, to her ruine,under co- 


lour of kindneſs to it. | 
I will not deny but you might, in theſe your attempts, have-as honeſt an 
end, as had the daughters of 'Fe/:45 towards him their aged Father ; intending 
, nothing worle, than the renewing and advancing it ; as it that were trne of 
you alſo, which Ov:d hath, of them, Metam.: 4. 
In manibus veſiru vita eſt, ataſque-parents. 
and the life and flouriſhing of our Language depended wholly on your Art, 
your Mercy, and Juſtice. - Though I conteſs, in one of the London Gazets, 
ſometime ſince printed; I find your, or ſome of the ſame Combination, tobe fo 
modeſt as to take great London intothe Plot too,and offer it there to the world, 
as it is ſpoken, and (as I remember): written in Loudon and'Oxford: coupling 
London and Oxford together, as Duck and Mallard'by the Bills: or as they 
. are wont to joyn Rabbits together, a fat one, and a lean one, that rhe'one may 
pur off the other the better, And yet this pretty piece of arrogation contriyed 
ſoneatly by the FaRtors of the Glory of Oxford, 1 find to have ſucceeded fo 
unhappily sIready,thata late Comedian in his ##7s, forbeareth hot tocenfure 
ſuch Projectors, as ſuch who take apride in writing of falſe Engliſh: wheres 
as it was ſuppaſed and intended men ſhould believe it was true, becauſe they 
writitſo.. Andit you would know why Loxdon and Oxford muſt be the on- 
ly Rule.of writing and ſpeaking pure, reformed Enpliſhy” it is (as was intima- 
ted) that Oxford alone might giveLaw in this:ciſe; and LonYon look on. and 
admire that Univerſity,in compariſon of which, (as your publick Orator D.F. 
once ſolemnly ſaid) Cambridge was no better than'a Conritty "School. Burt if 
that had been all, ſomething hadremained good to her 3 bur now, of late, it is 
in danger to looſe that little reputation,asnotbeing able toteachtruc Engliſh, 
tor-want-of a Theatre. 16814331: LIC I £1 cas fl dba 
But how. great accrument of glory-is due to you,-for your late Emendations 
of our Language; I thalli endeavourbriefly to declare,” if not- prove, as well 
from ſome general Obſervations of ether Languages; againft* which you of: 
fend ; as alſo more pirticularly -agamftthe moſt certain conftitytion of bur 
Engliſh Toggue,, Forli think, may; herecry our with Dra/Aag in Gene/irtitſt, 
v. 5. O diving Grammatici, quan [pe ineptiunt;qui te neg ligunt © 'contem:- 
nunt / And ſo agaity, Deuti26;6. Oiadovind Criſis; quit mul if ; $rd/ 
qui te ignorant 1 O divine. Gr ammatical learning) "how bore en trife, 
who negle(t and contemmatbee? O beayenty Creriell learittg, any things 
do not They know, wha arei igndraut of ther {5 ; N00 008 £ OLDER WT 
I might begin from'the/Tower of: Babe! toſhew-whar affronts you'put ypon 
the 75-Languages into which the gnceunited Maſs of Tongues\mbuldret.” xs 
Clemens Alexandrinus Stromat. p;7 78::notetty::|but$.' Hrerometporn S.Mat- 
thew's Goſpel, chap.26; ſays into 52 zaccording roithe number of Nations gi- 
ſingyiſhed,over wliicn (fay the fame Aurhors) fomifay Angels'ds preſide; ro 
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(2) \ 
which he ſuypoſed Chriſts words to relate, when he mentioned the 12 Legion 
of Angels ready to aſliſt him ar his-cail ; But chiefly 1 forbeargbecauſe 1 am, in 
eruth, no ſuch Aatiquarie, nor Linguiſt, as to be able to diſcourſe of them, and 
becauſe both Mr. Se/den de Synedria, . 3.c.9. n, 3. and Buxtorf de Lingue 
Hebre& Origine, Theſ,1o,11, 12. have learnedly diſcouried on that Subject. 
But it we will give any credit to Gorop:us Becanus in his Hermathema, or our 
own Verſtegan, we ſhall find that the Saxon-Dutch Language, (of which ours 
is a principal DialeR) is a Mother Tongue, and moſt ancient, and conſequents- 
Iy, ſo venerable, as to be valued for that, and to be ſerved by Moderner 
Tongues, and not,contrary to its Geri, to be modelled and corrected by ſome 
which interiour in age, would pretend to be fuperiour in perfection , whereas 
in truth, it is the molt ſignificant in it ſelf, moſt elegant in its compolitions,and 
conciſeſt of all Languages under Heaven ; and therefore well might have ſer- 
ved our turn ſtill, without the corrupt mixtures (which ſome -call Graces) of 
other Languages. 

There is a common Fate which purſuing all ſublunary things to decay and 
confuſion, ſeizes on Tongues and Languages too, as Horace, de Arie Poertica, 
hath taught us, thus. 

Ut Slug folis pronos mutantur in annos 

Prima cadunt : ita verborum veins interit #145. 

Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata vigent que 

Debemur mort: nos noflraque 
And not only do the Languages vary fo, as out of one common Root of He- 
brew, (as moſt ſay ) or Caldee (as ſome think) the vaſt diverſity of words do 
riſe (though no doubt but many words after the diviſion of Tongues were by 
the ſeparated Societies of People invented, having no dependence at all upon 
che moſt Original Tongue) but diverſity of pronunciation alſo , of the ſame 
Language will prevail, and create ſubdiviſfions thereof, The Oriental Tongues, 
25 Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriack and Arabick , arc generally Guttural in their 
ſpeech : but thoſe of 4a the Leſs, with the Evropean Greeks are moſt Pala- 
tine; uſing the palate of the mouth, in ſpeaking : as alſo do the Italian and Spa- 
nards, as PuſpaBznſe Idore, (himſelf a Spaniard) teſtifieth. Yet it he had lived 
in theſe days, his judgment might have been queſtion'd, ſhould he ſo ſpeak. 
For at this day, [taly alone differs much according to the principal Inſtruments 
of ſpeech. For the Florentines, now a days, are almoſt as much Guttural as 
the Arabians, or our Welſh. The Venetians uſe the Palate of their mouth moſt: 
'The Neopolitans pronounce moſt from their teeth , and the Genoeſe in the 
lips : the Romans retaining the beſt decorum in pronunciation. All which I 
mention, not out of any vain pretence to Criticalneſs in thoſe Languages, but 
to draw from thence thts concluſion direQly appoſite tothe very late humour 
ſtirring : For though theſe Tongues thus vary,none that I have heard of, (be- 
ing eſpecially no.betterJudges than we by and by ſhall ſhew you to be) have 
preſumed to alter the Language no writing, as they have involuntarily in pro- 
nunciation : but this is a Spirit of Arrogance worthy of —_ only, 

But I doubt not you will waft me over into France, to learn new faſhions 
there, or bring them over to Exgland; for grand Preſidents of mending Lan- 
guages here : but I muſt crave leave to deny both the Authentickneſs of ſuch 
a Precedent, and the prudence of the writers after ſuch Copies : both becauſe 
it is a vain and phantaſtical Nation,light, and variable;and can never ſee when 
they are ina good condition ; and becauſe the Ape is always more ridiculous 
in his imitations, than is he whoſe actions are ſo natural; (as daily change is 
to the French) as to become him well enough : and alſo becauſe I tind that hu- 
mour of theirs lately taken up,of writing as they ſpeak (which ſurely you aim 
at in ſome meaſure) condemned by one of their own Nation , when it ſcarce 


peeped out of its ſhell, a fitter judge of Language than they who advanced 
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> Ht vain deſign. For of it thus writeth Seigneuy Des Accords, in bis. ye Fog 


warures; or ColleQtions Recreative,fol.z. *De noſtre temps, quelques, un ſe 


Jy ſont volu efforcer deinnover in| eſcritu re Francoiſe : Vautorite des quelles eſt 


* trop petir, & les raiſons trop foibles pour ſe tair croir. Er quand cela. ſe pou: 

* roit({e que je n'accorderay Jamais)ſi eſt ce que pour inſtereit du poublick,il ne 
© devolt ouffrir. Gar il adviendroir, que d'icy a cent ans, il ne ce trouvoit plus 

* perſones quipeur lire routes nous eſcritures; ny protocoles de Notairs : & per 

* UN PErficreux conſequence, feroit accroyer, quils auroient eſcrire de mots oy 

ji man navoient penſe, Which 1 preſume thus to Engliſh : Every one.vow 

s takes upon b1m.ta innovate our writing : whoſe Authority « toa ſmall, 

ie heir reaſons too weak to grve them credit. Aud if this ſhould take effett, 
which I will never believe ; if it were only for the publickiniereſt, it ere 
not to ke endnred, For it may happen hereby, that an hundered | years hence, 
we ſhould ſcarce find one,who ſhould be able to read all our writings,nont. the. 
firſt draughts of our Regiſters : and ſo by pernicious conſequence, men hall be 
made to believe, that they wrote ſuch things as they never imagined. And if 
it be ſaid yet, That it b:comes us to conform our Language nearer to tranſma- 
rine compoſitions of words : I ſhall preſume to tell you,l cannot agree to themy 
in ſuch counſels : and thar upon the ſame reaſon Scotus gave , why water is 
cold, and fire hot, quia hoc efF hoc, © illud eſt illud; i. e. water s water, and 
fire # fire: and French is French ; agd Italian is Italian; and Engliſh is Eag- 
tiſh: and ſolet it be for me ; whatever it may be for you. 

Bur, methinksT hear that phanatical reaſon from you, uſed by SeQaries for 
the reforming our Religion, contrary to Law and Realon, viz, What, needs (0, 
many ſuperfluous letters cumber our words, and make our Language too hard, 
andburdenfome to many well meaning Subjets of his Majeſtys.w 0. are; 'Wils) 
ling tolive in peace ? And why ſhould. we be troubled with ſo many, Letters 
which profitnothing,but hinder go6d Pre uy would gladly Write trueEn-: 
gliſh, bur they cafinor toriinand their ſpirits to nforme toſo many, ceremor, 
nies of ſpelling? A SUE ty ſurely LY were far better, for the better uniting: 
his Majefties good Subjects in one plaih and eafie way of writing.true Eoglith,, 
to lay a fide theſe dividing, innecelfary formes of ſpelling hs And bet fides, 
all chis,there was an excellentAd of Parliament drawn v pby( qtheg)Mr. Feng: 


in his Ingenions eceltoys of Books ugder the Rehel algy: y eo Meds 


ſeems to be very neceſſary now; and put in 'praQtice. in >, without, the 
conſent of the King, or rates Houſe of Parliament, the Theatre L-=b EE 
rity enough tot? and it is this, as it there ſtands,'C Fi; the $ 

word for werd: Ar Bin behalf ef all Clerks an ps 97 2” 
have 116##fie, to Shor tt, #afh, or contx 36t guy org 6. 7 
Engliſh, hevttofore 4 L.dtine. To: 

cation of you? confef; fl wait an'4n) ;beeng f 
late years,/afitic rele Am ry Wt 708 iy -ad crupul "=p d. ſpirats.1 
with the fo Gon EE ith, ths og or by. the, 
many, large, ah elaborat oth Hi Bis U Nihes or the ( «\ 
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Firſt Hit Yau (ei 6 have confi dera ty of r ws 
repugnant tothe enteral e ftorrie {£90 mh bo ve, BY s.to rmbnge © 


ls ſo great auth ory, 


lieve to you alſo, vpl is more þ inguiſt (ea [ has bo potent ber, FR 
mands are toall know Vw, os: Fo Fin, Al ges.h ave evaraliowed,, 
ſome Conſonarits and ſome v AE in Wor ſta Rods a 4 hient (as 
they- ſpeak”) unlefſepertaps' pf WI $honz: y ab Es { grogun- 
ciation, or todire&t u5to't! 'fooh Cal com wh Un Ic a thay, , 


hath but teſted of the Otjefral Tongues, 5 VER At 74 (cent. 
inthe beginning, middle, MFnfs words ng Th do LA mean as if 
ever 
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ever it began a word, but as the firſt ſyllable of a word. But this. is one quaree] 
which you pick with the Engliſh tongue, that it hath e often, and ſometime, 4 
other letters; not ſoundedand therefore not to be ſuffered:denying it tize com- 3 
mon law or libertie of all languzges, moſt unreaſonably, and by conſequence, i 
unlearnedly: And thus you ( for example ) you alſo ſtrike outp in the midle® 
of a word at your pleaſure; and contrarie to your own rulg ot conforming En- 
gliſh to other Languages: and for :empriation, you will have iemtation ; and 
tor redemption, redemtion; that you may alienate them the farther from the 
Latine Tongue, from whence they ſpring : to which ſometimes you would 
reconcile us, 

Next,you ſhew your ſelf a great enemie to our Engliſh Dipthongs;in which 
our tongue exceeds. moſt, it not all Languages ; which you theretore judge as 
unbecoming it, as D-0ny/7u5 the Tyrant did the golden beard of eAjculiprus, 
which he ſacrilegiouſly took away, becauſe his Father Apollo had no beard ar 
all: as Tully tells us De natura deorum. So ſurely very undecent do you e- 
ſteem it, that we, ( as Learned Mr. Butler in his Engliſh Grammar hath noted 
before me) ſhould have eleven Dipthongs, and other Languages have not 
above half ſo many. For in truth I ſee no reaſon but we ſhould allow 12 Dip- 
thongs in our Tongue,and why zo in words derived from the Latine Tongue , 
ſhould not be ſo accounted. Examples of all which theſe may be: ai,as fairh 
aid, maid: ea,as lead, read, fear heaven: ie, as field, friend, hev, lignitying 
choice; as when we ſay Ihad as liev,and Thad lever, which vulgarly. is cor- 
rupted into, 1 had let her, or in ſtead of that, is uſed, I 424 rather, which is 
quite another word deſcended from the Saxon word rat/, ignifying, for. Bur 
to proceed,eo, as people ; ei, as heir,their,eu, Feud, Eunuch: oa; Wat, choak, 
coaſt: ou, loud, fouth,thou,and moſt or all our words derived from Latine Sub- 
ſtantives ; 'as DotFour, Amour, Ardour : which it hath pleaſed you to. chapge 
very arbitrarily into, or, tn 0:,mo:ft, [oil:ni,as guilt,quilt: i0;as mentzon,nation, 
vide where the four laſt letters make bur one fy Ilile YXronounced in. Proſe, 
ot Verſe, unleſs when the Verſe requires a 4:#reſss,. or &peraton; as.. the La- 
tines do; fornetimes, writing pit72:. tor pits, The French-Grammars tell,us , 
that Tongue hath one Tripthongs as 4eaute, which alſo our. Tongue hath., 
writing beautze, rod 44 js 
"Now when Language is thus ſetled by conſent, for private heads to break 
the Kale, under pretence of meliorating the ſame is to bring in confuſion : and, 
to'make our writing as different as our pronunciation, which,will, beno ſmall: 
inconveniencezand1s ſuch a violence, void of prudence, that none of thoſe. we 
call the Learned Languages, would ever endure, though. ſubjet,to,the like 
diſcrepancie in ſpeaking and writing as ours is: and no learned men, before. 
this Age, (and it is well if they of this Age be learneder then other, men ): did 
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muſt imagine: your ſelf above the condition of a ſubjet, who UnCEIEANS to 
'. give us Laws of writing and ſpeaking our own tongue ) of whom Sruerapzus 


in his Life writes, Videtur poirus corum ſequi opinonem as pevidde erites: 


dum, ac loquendum exiftiment. He ſeemed to be of thetr opinion, who conceive 


we ought to write as we ſpeake. And therefore Suetonins himſelf ( as it fol- 
lows) wonders very muciz, at what others wrote of him, that he was ſuch a 
ſevere and punctual obſerver of Orthographie, that Legaro Conſulari ſuccef[- 
ſorem dederit, ut rudsi © indotto, cujus manu Txt ; pro Toi fertptum ants 
madvertit : i.e. He turned a Deputy-Conſul out of his Office, and put ano- 
ther into his room, becauſe, under his own hand, he wrote 1x: tor Jp/7, as an 
ignorant illiterate Fellow, From hence it may be moſt probably gathered, 
that, in thoſe days, [xz was vulgarly pronounced for Tp/7, and yet Auguſtus , 


(as well learned, as wiſe) would not ſuffer ſuch emendations , upon ſuch - 


grounds. And the difficulty ot reconciling Augrfius his oppoſite practiſes, is 
not ſo great as it ſeemed to Sueronins. For either we are to underſtand the 
Emperour of Phraſe, rather then Words or Orthographie, as if he avoided the 
finery or gallantry of Language, unbecoming the Majeſty ot ſo great a Prince, 
and choſe to write plainly (but yer truly )-as he ſpake ; or elſe, he might look 
upon the correction of a Language, as a matter above the capacity of perſons, 
. Who are as ſubje& tro the Laws ot ſpeak:ng, as they are of living, under their 
Sovereign Tiberius Ceſar, delired and endeavoured to add but one Letter 
more to the Roman Alphabet, but common conſent and,cuſtome would nor 
allow it him : Brave, bur certainly not grave ſpirits are they, who , at their 
private pleaſures ſhould ambitiouſly become the Authors of adding or taking 
away aletterfrom a word 2 as will appear now we come to a more particular 
examination of your alterations made in our Mother Tongue, in ſome few, of 
many inſtances to be given. 

I confeſs I am not much verſed in the Engliſh Prints at Oxford. I have only 
ſeen a Bible in Quarto there printed ; but never read one Page in it, as being 
unwilling to read ſo ſacred a Volumne,when Tſhould be ſure ro meet with ma- 
ny errours, though but Grammatical- But I have been told by a principal 
Bookſeller in London, that men would not buy that Impreſſion, for your, Hete- 
rodox ſpelling, found therein. I am better acquainted with two other Books 
printed at Oxford; the'one named, The Ladies Calling, the other The Go- 
vernment of the Tongue : in which I do not pretend to inſtance in half tlie Ca- 
cographies there found, but ſuch few as the entrance into them offers to every 
eye: Andleſt you ſhould looſe time in teaching us new words, the very firſt 
word, and that of the Preface, gives us a notable inſtance of your extraordina- 
ry faculty of diviling words, never heard of before in our Language ; where 
you ſay, The Editor to the Reader, And'ſurely it was your modeſty fo to 
write ; for had you ſaid, The Editoy rothe LefFor,it would have made a greai- 
er noiſe; and procured you greater admiration amongſt women, to, whom you 
write.. And yet again you went{o'lar, that if (as it often happens )bad Latire 
words/make good Engliſh'ones;;-the'Eadies, to whom you write , might tear 
you hadgreater mind to'eatitheny;theninfiruckt them. Burif youhadplal- 
cd-to have ſuffered it to ſmell of the'Engliſh Tonghe, fo far.as to have written 
Editour a ſmall glimſe had been'given to x good guetſer,to know your fean- 
ing : bur writing Editor, none unlearned above the Engliſh Tongue, jan tell 
whether the word be Hebrew,Arabick,or Ethiopick, for it comes as ogir them 
as Engliſh. -I' dare ſayynever an Engliſh man in Zondon ever fpake 3r wrote 
fych a ward, though you once promiſed ſuch a'form pt the Ls ſopgue as 
was ſpoken in London and Oxford, 1 pray be pleaſed'to turn't yar Dr. Her- 
lin's Animadverſions on that Ingenions and Leatned Gentleman, Mr. H.m- 

mond Leftrange his Riftory of KingCharles the Firſt, and nar fs' irom the be- 
ginning, you ſhall fad a'few Verſes agfinſt ſuch boiſterous wor's , which will 
. fir 
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(6) 
fit your foot exaQly : but I think nor requiſite here to repeat them. - Butthe\. , 
truth is, that ever ſince Mr, Hol{zday fet your ſiile at: Oxford, a Gog, (who '\& 


commonly and juſtly deſerved the cenſure of Auguſizs Ceſar : of whom Sue- 
z0n145 in his Lite, chap.86. thus writes z M. Antontum quidem, ut inſanum in- 
crepat, quaſi ea ſcritentem, que mireniur potins homines, quam intelligant, 
He reproved Mark Antony as ſenſleſs, for ſo writing.as if he would hive men 
rather admire, than nnderſland him. It may be, you will fet Tully againſt 
Auguſtus of whom Quintil:an,or Cornelius Taciius,or (as others Jately think) 
AMeſſuls de Clary Or atoribus, thus writes, Sats conſtat, nec Ciceront quidem 
detreftatores defuiſſe, quibus infl ut us © tumens, nec ſatu preſius , ſupra mo- 
dum exultans {6 ſuperfluens, © parum antiquus videretur. ? Tis true,Ciceyo 
might ſeem to ſome detractours, flatuous, and ſwollen, and not ſufficiently 
compact, but flaunting, ſuperfluous, and modern : but we cannot ſay he devi- 
ſed new words, or, as great a Maſter of the Latine Tongue as he was, that he 
took upon him to add, and leave out Letters in writing, as he liſted: or that 
he ſtuffed every page with Metaphores, Hyperboles, Synecdoches , and ſuch 
like, as not to ſay according to the common Proverb, Aman cannot ſee wood 
for trees, but a man cannot ſee trees for leaves ; nor what ſtuff the garment 
15 made of, for colours, But Ariſtotle in his Rhetorick gave us no ſuch ad- 
vice, but on the contrary rather, that ornament of Speech ſhould” be rather 
"Tere than tower ; ſawce, than meat ; but I ſce forrein Cookery is crept 
into the Engliſh Tongue, as well as ſet on our Tables : by vertue of which, we 
tind in an egregious Sermon publiſhed by a bold Divine very near Oxford, to 
have dreſled up luckie Treaſon, ſo handſomely , that it may make a man in 
love with it, and hate only the Oratour, 

Bur I am not now to meddle with thoſe offences ; but with the petty Trea- 
ſons of clipping the Kings Engliſh, and adulterating his Language ; which ſo- 
ber men were not wont to do formerly. Very few (1 eakel) are the corrup- 
tions you make inſtead of correCions, by additions, yet one I ſhall name in 
vour Government of the Tongue, as Screncies for Sciences, generally received; 
becauſe ſurely it was not neer enough the Latine Tongue before: and there- 
fore, hereafter by the ſame reaſon we muſt alſo write: Inſtancies,' 'and experi- 
encies, and ignorancies, for our uſual, Inſtances, experiences, and zgnorances: 
Nay, we mult go through the work of reforming, and in the fingular number 
alſo, write Sczencie for Science, and inſtuncie for inflahce, and expervencie tor 
experience. For our Language (as I ſhall ſhew by and: by ) requires nothing 
more, generally to the making a Noun Subſtannve plural, of a ſingular , bur 
the addition of a ſingle s, | | 

Now I am to touch your alteration by way of defe@ : and'firſt,- in themid- 
dle of words, where firſt I note your great ſpite, or skill againſt Dipthongs, 
generally turning words derived from the Latine, into the Latine Tongue a- 
gain ; 2s Editor, (intended for an Engliſh word, butſpoil'd in the-making') 
r Editour ; 2nd writing co/oy for colour ; 'and bumor for humour. ''And the 
Ven being on you, you could not ſtop there, but venture 'to do the-1like to 
woids properly Engliſh ; as Neighbor far. Neighbour: and mold 16t (rnold. 
Andyo betcer deal you with ea, dipthong ; writing /eſur for Teaſure, and me- 
ſur toxmeaſure.; contrary tothe French,whom ſometimes you pretend to fol- 
low ; Who write meaſure, as we do. And what can be the reaſon hereof, we 
know nt, beſides your, S:c volo, /ic zabeo. AndlI wonder alſo we.muft have 
in your Government of the Tongue, Inveihing for inverg bing ; unlefs/your al- 
teration |&ns more to the Latine: And for.the ſame reaſon ſurely, you prior, 
exemt for ecempt ; and preſumtion for preſumption; and redemtion for redemp- 
tiox ; do yohnot ? No ſurely: here the Latine Orthggtdphie is not good: e- 
nough, but yy fear you ſhould make Kadies mouths ſtahd awry,ifthey ſhould 


—— 


in his latter days both diſtaſted and deteſted his own ſtrains) you have but too. ,# 
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pronounce true Engliſh, And with greater confidence yet, you deſert the La* 
tine , in writing Jupercede tor Superſede,- But perhaps you firſt faild in the 
Latine Tongue, concerning that word, to be there, Superredo, and not' $#- 
perfedeo, by which preſumptuous aQts of yours, the true Etymologie of words 
may ſoon ſuffer much : as it hath in the very name Oxford, which is moſt 
generally ſuppoſed to take its derivation and denomination from an Ox and 
a Ford;but falſely: tzough the very Armes of that Place would prove ſo much; 
and a more modern writing of that name, by interpoſing 'one ſyllable in the 
middle, would ſtrengthen the vulgar errour ; ' for the greater glory of it; as 
Oxenford: that fo, as they ſay, that aferibe much ro the power of numbers, 
Achilles overcame Hefor ( otherwiſe as good a man as he) becauſe Achelles 
his ame conſiſted of three ſyllables, and Hef0#*s, but of two;ſoOxford,becom- 
ing Oxexford, with three ſyllables, ſhould fo fat oyerpower © Cambridge, that 
ota Famous Univerſity, it ſhould become a Countrie SchodF®” But the ReSrs 
or Hieroglyphick ſeems quite to be ſpoild, by the'more erne-Erymologie given 
us by Mr. William Jl ater, an ingenious Antiquarie, in his Marginal note, on 
his Fotum, before his Pal#-a/b10n, thus writing Ottsford, the true mterpreti- 
tion of Oxford; ſo called of the river Oufe running by it So that whoever 
will have an Ox for the Armes of Oxford, muſt rather fetch it from the ta- 
mous Univerſity of Athens, to which it anciently belonged: but that falling 
into decay, the Beaſt left that place, (and travailing 1 know not which way )til 
it came to Calice, did wade or ford over to Dover', and from thence palled 
firait to Owsford and made it Oxford, afterward Oxenford;the fame year that 
the Virgin Maryes houſe was carried from Terufalem toLoye!tto:making it the 
famouſeſt Univerſity in Europe, where I leave it; * , 

I come next to ſhew how you have injuriouſly and ſhamefully docked En- 
gliſh words, by taking from the latter end of them.” And here firſt, whereas it 
was moſt uſual toleave the vowel e at the end of a word, as Owieſcent, accor- 
ding to many ancient and modern Languages, but eſpecially for the great uſe, 
informing and declining words, beſides the forefaid Euphonie;z now a dayes , 
with leſſejudgment than boldneſs, that muſt be removed, Firſt all'our Subſtan- 
tives ending in double ſs, never wanting e after them, muſt now ſtand withont-: 
becauſe ( forſooth ) pronunciation' is Pres without it : And therefore now 
bleſedneſs, and wickedneſs, and gueſs and bleſs muit want e which rhey had 
formerly,;and vpon much better reaſon than it is denied them now : And'ſo 
the verbs /ove, have, live, and ſuch like, muſt content themſelves with threee 
letters now as /ov, hav, liv, to the overthrow 'of that general rule in for- 
ming our Engliſh verbes, whoſe Tenſes and Perſons were generally carried 
on with the addition of 5 or 7h, or ſt, or d only joyned to the Firſt perſon 
Singular: as I love, I have, I knowe, T live, beget the ſecond perfon thou lov- 
eft, thou haveſt or contratedly, haſt; thou knoweſt, and thou lrveſt. And ſo 
the third perſon ; He loveth, he Iiveth, be knoweth : And ſointhe Preterim- 
perfect Tenſe, I /oved, T lived, I Followed, thou loveft and know being here 
Anomalous. Thus may a man obſerve, that moſt Engliſh words -are formed 
by the addition of the ſaid two letters, and ſometimes, three to rhe original 
verb: but now upon this new device, we muſt be conſtrained to make an: e on 
purpoſe to diverſifie our perſons: which alſo nit be done in nowns'/ſubſtantive, 
when we would of ingular,make them plural.Formerly,and more compendi- 
ouſly and ſimply,we made all Plurals by onely s added: as bonds,wwords,tights, 
&c, and therefore ever after a double [s in the laſt ſyllable, was added an e 
ſtanding, not( as many imagined) alltogether uſeleſs; but in readineſs to 
receive another 5 when there was an occaſion to vſe the plural, number : as 
wickedne(se, made the plural, wickedneſſes: and Exteſſe, Excefſes, and: 4i- 
fireſſe, diſtreſs. But if a man thall write in the ſingular, wickedneſs and? ex+ 
cefs and diſtreſs ; he eannot make of themthe plural number,by adding + 4 
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2ther -, but muſt be forced to take a whole ſyllable ſo to do, contrary to the % oy 
common grounds of our Engliſh Tongue, againſt which yer, it ſeems fome- {# jt 
what ofthe lateſt to ſpeak, faſhion having ſo far prevailed ever ſince, and” \ 
ſcarce before the late Rebellion, under Charles the firlt, when ſome men liruck? 
at the ancient eſtabliſhed Lawesof Churciz ,and State, others bufſying them- 
ſelves in murthering or mutulating Engliſh words, which they allo called Re- 
formation. I doremember in the Rebellious times to have met with, a Parlia- 
mentarie Primer, which would take off the unneceſlarie- ceremonies. trom 
words ; and taught Children to read and write !rub/, and. 6aii/, and duble, 
for trouble, and battle, or batjel,and dowble very/learnedly;and a fit precedent 
for Oxford Prelle to follow, 

And what ſhould I here mentjon the innumerable inſolences of that Preſſe 
in leaving out e the termination 'of words, as in Calm, Som, Sarcaſm, Preſs, 
with which the foreſaid books abound, I adde to theſe tort of changes, another 
abſurdity, in taking away conſonants too; as for example, writing there Dias 
bolic, Topic, Stomac,Dublick,n ſtead of the known words Dziabolick, Topich, 
publick:or, as ſometimes they were written Draboligque, Topique, Publigue : 
but never, but from Oxford with a c terminating them :; unleſs from #rance, 
where I find themſo ſpelt; but what have we to do to conforme our Engliſh 
to their Language ? And yet ſuppoſe as one of Faſhion,rather than ſubſtance, 
followed them, when you alſo wrot, vertu and valu,tor veriue and valne, as 
the Engliſh Tonguerequires, | 

But being almoſt as much tired in writing, asT may ſuppoſe you may be. in 
reading this, I ſhall only mention your Maſterpiec of retining or reforming our 
Language, in conſtant writing Tho for though, and thro for through in The 
Government of the Tongue thus, printing the words Pſalm 139. v. 9 Ther 
Tongues go throthe world; which ifit doth appear to be done with any good 
judgment and reaſon, beſides your old Sc velo Sic zubeo, Iam content: to ſet 
down under the ſevere cenſure of a troubleſome quarreller: but if not, I hope 
you will pleaſe (to prevent a Schifme in our Language ) to return to-true- Or- 
thographie. I cannot imagine what put you upon ſuch a faileur, beſides a vain 
defigne of ſoftning our Language, and ſo toconfound the rules of ſpelling, that 
the weake and ignorant may juſtifie their involuntarie ſlips from fuch-volun- 
tarie errours as you commit : or from a more generall ground whereby now 
of late dayes, Libertie of writing is become as reaſonable, as libertie of beleiv- 
iog and worſhip:And ſo there ſhould remain no ſuch thing as true and falſe 
ſpelling in the Engliſh Tongue.Or perhaps you conſidering that the vowel and 
two letters g, 4, which you rob the foreſaid words of partaking of the; nature 
of aſpirations, you thought it adviſable, to ſpare us our breath, the better to 
cool our porrage; as I may ſo write, inimitation of you, teaching us to regu- 
late our Pens by ourTongues. : 1 

But I might argue firſt againſt your zho, and ihro, becauſe being but parts, of 
words, they can ſignify nothing at all,ſtanding by themſelves: as the very firſt 
page almoſt, of ſome Logicks tell us, ſo that the ſyllables in dommus, being ſepe- 
rated, fignific juſt nothing : though both do and muff, as entire words, doe. 

But what ever you may ordain that relique of a word for, you can give us no 

reaſon why it ſhould retain the ſame force in pronunciation, as when it enjoy- 

ed all its letters, For in our Language, l[nitial letrers do varie their value ac- 
cording to their terminations. For inſtance,Tho in though, is not to be pro- 
nounced as Tho in Thought. For it is manifeſt to any ordinaric obſerver of the 
Engliſh ſpeech, that 7b hath a double force , ever ſince we loſt the uſe of the 

Saxon $,of which you may read ſo much ſpoken by Mr. G:#| in his Logono- 
»mia,and Mr. Butter in his Engl: Grammar. For there remains ſtill ſo great 
affinity between the Saxon,or Teutonick(as Verſtegan pleaſes to call our Lan- 
guage ) 5, andour #4, that we ſometimes write ſome words with the one,and 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes with the other, without any exception : as murther or murder : 


and I know ſome countries in England, where the common people wer wont 
to ſay It is verythark or $ark, inſtead of dark; which I once took to. be a 
greater corruption than in truth 1t 1s; theretore you writing only Tho, we 
cannot tell, whether we ſhould pronounce it as 0, or as tho, in thought and 
thorow, untill we have taken our horſes and rod to the Oxonian Oracle. -For 
if you ſhould (and upon your own grounds you ought to) write,7b7 for thigh, 
we could not tell whether we ſhould pronounce it as the, or as thigh, without 
yecourſe had to the faid Oracle, But it ſhould ſeem, the authour ot this rare 
and civillzed way of writing never confiderd the torce of ugh cut off- by him ; 
which is not ſo aſpirate as he might imagine for ſome countries ( and thar 
adjacent to Oxford ſhire ) pronounce though, as we generally do cough and 
rough, and _ and enough, as if they were written Thoff, coff ruff, enuff. 
Now would'I fain know , whether your Tho come,or ought to be ſo pronoun- 
ced: And itſo,why we may not write Co, and Ra and La, for all that belongs 
to them. I muſt ingenuoudfly conteſs; I being bur a ſimple Davus.and no Qed;» 
pus, cannot underitand;nor unriddle this;and you being but an E4:tor and not 
Cadmus 1.e.a Maſter of Letters or maker of Languages, | am not bound to be- 
{iev-you, though you ſhould tell me your meaning. But: there remains one 
reaſon more again{t /ho for though, which I hope you will believe to be valid, 
when your ſenſes ſhall convince you : and that is, that in our ancienter En- 
gliſh Tongue, ho ſignifies quite another thing from what. you intend it ; as 
may appear from Chauncer; who uſes it two wayes, But neither of them in 
your ſenſe, For with him it ſignifies Then, and not Though ; as in thoſe. verſes 


quoted out of him , by. bis Publiſhers,( I ſhould have ſaid Eaztors ) betore his 
works, which are theſe, 


T know that in fourm of ſpeech is change 

Within an hundreth yeers; and words tho 

That hadden price,now wonder nice and iirange 
Think we them ; and yet they ſpeak them ſo ; 
And ſped as well in love as men now do 


Theſe Verſes are made in commendation of the Engliſh Language,even before 
Chaucer : and therefore his offence againſt our auncient Tongue, lefſe excuſa- 
ble; that, contrary to his own judgment, he ſhould endeavour to improve 
and imbelliſh it, by a number of Latine and French words brought into it, to 
the loſs of as many , and as ſignificant Teutonique words, and to the corrup- 
tion of our Mother tongue;asVerſtegan hath obſerved,and proved againſtChau- 


cer, Yetis this brave Authour morex aſap thay many of this age, as uling 


that liberty of innovating chiefly in PeetrySwhere it was evermore allowed, 


than in Proſe, wherein he 1s much more ſparing of forrein words. In The Ro- 
ant of the Roſe, being a tranſlation of the FrenchAuthour Clopine/ or Meung, 
he about the beginning, uſes 7ho for then: and in his Teſtament in Love, fol : 
zor of his Workes, ſometimes he uſes it for then, and ſometimes for thoſe: as: 
T have ( = Ttho ) y nough : for quoth Tthen: And preſently after, he thus 
uniteth, I world now ( 94d I) a little underſtand fithen all things thus before en 
not, whether thilking be of tho things. i.e. of thoſe things. Thus he : but you, 
tor tho, or thoſe, pleaſe to write #hos, keeping neither ro old, nor modern Or- 
thographie,but walking by your ſelf, to the prejudice of the uſual pronuncia- 
tion, which is thereby altered. This you doe in the Preface to The Govern« 
ment of the Tongue.And with the like liberty, in The Ladies Calling, you write 


left for leaſt: as if you underſtood not the difference between the adverb leſt, - 


and the adjective /eaff, 
But there I end mySdefence of our Orthagrophie offended by you; wherein 
if 
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wt have erred, I hope I ſhall be better informed ere lons-from an 'Qxford 
mer, which we may hope to ſee ſuddenly publiſhed there, according-:tq t); 
be{tCopics there only to be found, eſpecially if Subſcriptions come-1n plentifuls- 
ly; anſwerable ro ſo weighty a work : : that. ſo, as according to;-you; -Gams/ 
bridg 15 but a Countrie School, Oxtord may become a-Schooldame\to;teach us \. 
to ſpell, though in that Art ſhe hath been very-unfortunate hitherto, © 
- And thus Sir,end I my weak Advice conceived and declared nor ſo much in 
oppoſition to you, as vindication of our ancient birthrights; in whih you have 
committed ſo many Raſures already, and by the ſame reaſon may -proceed 
to more and greater alterations, till ſome retaining #/err old Mumpimus, and. 
others following your New JSumpſemus of writing, a Babel of contuſion firſt, 
and then of divifion be introduced, which may reduce us to another Heptar- 
chie of ſpeaking;others being encouraged by you,to be reforming our Tongue, 
as well as you:ſo that in proceſs of time, we, now united, may relapſe into that 
unhappineſs of men,which irrationall creatures are not ſubje& roo. Who, in 
allParts of the earth,underſtand thoſe of their own kinde;asaLyon,horſe,dogge 
and hog of Europe or Aſia underſtand their fellowes in Aﬀeica and America, 
when ever caſually they meet, as well asif thgy had been alwaies bred togey 
ther : which mankinde cannot do , no not after the Famous Univerſal Cha= 
racer publiſhed for their inſtruction. But all this notwithſtanding, when the 
Legiſlative power of Language be but halte ſo well Proved, asit-is ill aſſumed 
by you, you ſhall finde me(to/prevent contention ) to be not only, one of your 


trueſtFriends, but beſt Subzeas, 
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